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Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the TattEer, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by a clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enubled to read their paper who have more intelligence than 
wealth, and who have hitherto found even so small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their expenditure, have come to a 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday next, the 
20th instant, at a peuny,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake. If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or tuo to begin his day 
with, does not hereafter take in a daily paper, when they can do so 
for a penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall 
think well of nobody who is capable of his penny, and yet denies 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. 
Advertisers need not be pointed out. 

N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers. 
Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is not 
equal quantity of every number on hand. 


The opportunity to 


MR. BEVERLEY’S SECOND FIERCE ATTACK ON 
THE CHURCH.* 





Tue author of this pamphlet, whose first made so much noise, and 
has naturally excited curiosity respecting him, is the son, we under- 
stand, of a country squire, and comes of one of those old families 
whose names are identified with those of the places where they 
reside. He is described to us as a young man, thin of person and 
face, and with a sharp eye. His first pamphlet caused him to be 
taken for a ‘ modern philosopher,’ with nothing clerical in his com- 
position: but he has since made his appearance in the character of 
a lay-preacher, and delivered sermons in volunteer canonicals. His 
theme is still the same. 
the Church of England, or rather the Church itself, any established 


Church, he says, being itself a corruption of the spiritual Church of 


Christ. For this purpose, he is not the less fierce, now that he has 
put on a gown; nay, it seems to have invested him, more Clerivo- 
rum, with additional vehemence. We are now to regard him as a 
kind of modern Luther or Wickliffe. 

We confess, that this new aspect of Mr Beverley has puzzled us, 
We are bound to think him sincere, otherwise his mistake would 
be preposterous indeed; but we cannot help thinking that he is in 
error. At least we take his view of the proceeding to be an errone- 
ous one, whatever good he may still achieve. The times are very 
different ones indeed from those in which Luther and Wickliffe 
flourished ; and while he will bring his sincerity into suspicion with 
thousands, he will hardly persuade the rest, that the wisest way to 
advance the spirit of Christianity of the nineteenth century is to 
put on the modes of it as they existed hundreds of years go. We 
ure not for quarrelling with those modes as they existed then, nor 
for disputing the good they did. We have also very reverent no- 
tions of Christianity, after our fashion ; but though we are willing 
to suppose that it must have gone through the modes it has, seeing 
that it has done so, we can never consent to identify them with any- 
thing essentially Christian, or to fancy them any longer necessary 
for its furtherance, or even uninjurious to it, seeing that the most 
active and beneficent members of society have discovered the diffe- 
rence between the two things, and therefore that the time has come 
for the prevalence of the perception. In short, Mr Beverley’s cano- 
nicals have long been done with, for anything that is to concern 
Christianity in future; and therefore that he should put them on 
at this time of day, and in order too to force others to put off their 


* The Tombs of the Prophets, a Lay Sermon on the Corruptions of the 
Church of Christ. By R. M. Beverley, Esq. 8vo. pp. 959. (Printed at 
Beverley). Simpkin and Marshall. 


He is for pulling down the corruptions of | 

















absurdity, appears more like a freak of temperament and self-will, 
than anything of a piece with the wit and sense of his first pro- 
ceedings. 

When Mr Beverley attacks the orthodox in a strain of philoso- 
phical invective, half bitter and half sweet, witty, severe, but good~ 
humoured, scornful of worldliness and hypocrisy, and yet saving 
the general credit of human nature and its capabilities, he does 
more good to his cause in times like the present, than when he puts 
on with his parson’s gown the odium theslogicum, makes the Pro- 
phets cry out from their tombs against Dr Sutton, and treats his 
clerical brethren as a parcel of scoundrels and wicked wretches, 
destitute of those excuses of custom and education which are the 
right of all men. There was something too much indeed of this in 
his first production; but it has become outrageous in the second. 
It is assuredly neither the best Christianity of the present day, nor 
that which is to come. He says he knows how to be charitable in 
private, but that he must ‘cry aloud and spare not’ elsewhere. But 
this is a suspicious distinction, and very convenient. We laugh, as 
he does, at the orthodox outcry against his want of charity ; but the 
good sense of the day may still demand a charity which he does not 
exercise, and refuse to consider any wholesale denouncements of 
human beings for rascals and wicked souls, as either true, right- 
spirited, or politic. Mr Beverley says, that the priests of the Esta- 
ment are the same that established priests always were, and that 
they would send people to the stake tomorrow if they could. Per- 
haps there are bigots among them who might. We have suffered 
ourselves from the persecutions of priests ; but this does not hinder 
us from giving them the excuses of their bringing up. Faults on 
all sides are not the faults of the human heart, but of human mis- 
take; and our improvements may rectify them, without resorting 
to any of the old virulent arms, which the very spirit and essence 
of those improvements have taught us to give up. Yet Mr Bever- 
ley commences his lay-sermon with a tirade of the oldest and very 
worst sort against humanity itself:— 

* Man,’ says he, ‘ being shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin, 
is always the same evil creature in all times and in all countries, 
and he always shews the same propensity to wickedness, in spite of 
all the laws and wisdom of man to prevent it. His evil nature is 
constantly exhibited in these two reigning vices—superstition and 
cruelty; but so ignorant are law-givers of the plague of man’s heart, 
that in endeavouring to prevent crime, they always pull down with 
one hand what they build up with the other: for it has been a con- 
stant maxim ever since the art of government was invented, that 
nothing tended so much to increase virtue and discourage vice as 
the setting up a Church Establishment.’ 

Now suppose we were to say that man is not shapen in iniquity 
and conceived in sin, and that it is ridiculous in a reformer to talk 
of his being the same ev'l and wicked creature in spite of all the 
endeavours of wisdom to prevent it,—would Mr Beverley use his 
orthodox advantages over us to refute us, or what’ If man is such 
a creature as he describes, what is the use of his lay-sermons? and 
what right has the wicked creature of Beverley to abuse the wicked 
creatures of Canterbury and York ? We should be heartily glad, were 
there here no worse shapings of iniquity than the proceedings of 
honest lovers, and no more sinful conceptions than those of all the 
young mothers in Mr Beverley’s parish, foud of their husbands, and 
smiling in thought upon the sweet faces of their expected babes. 
As we are writing this, our eye catches the concluding words of Mr 
Beverley’s text. ‘ Ye serpents,’ says he, ‘ ye generation of vipers’ 
(meaning the Clergy of the Establishment) ‘ how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell !)—Why, very well; because God would not suffer 
such an absurdity. Is this the time of day for making use of such 
texts, and thinking they will do any good ? 

Mr Beverley in his sermon talks much of Anti-Christ. The pre- 
sent incarnation of Anti-Christ, according to him, is the Church of 
England. Certainly everything which militates against the benefi« 
cence of the Christian spirit is anti-christian, and so far is a portion 
of Anti-Christ. But Anti-Christ is a legion that has had strange 


members. A late eminent writer, who paid one of the most beau 
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tiful tributes we ever saw to the character of Christ himself, startled 
a company once in which he happened to be present, and which was 
conjecturing who Anti-Christ was, by saying, ‘ 7 will tell you who 
Anti-Christ was:—he was St Paul. St Paul was the man who 
gave Anti-Christian doctrines their most solid and available shape, 
and out of whose writings Christianity has been filled with per- 
plexity and persecution..—Mr Bentham has intimated a similar 
opinion in his celebrated book, entitled ‘ Not Paul but Jesus.’ 
For our parts, we do not mean to say that St Paul was Anti-Christ ; 
nor did the person we allude to, seriously speaking. Anti-Christ is 
anti-beneficence; and this is a folly that goes out, as knowledge 
shews the wisdom of doing good. The most christian of the Apos- 
tles was St James; who tells us to ‘ visit the sick and the fatherless, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.’ 

Yet see how well Mr Beverley can write, and how like a pleasant, 





sensible man, when he is not making use of the obsolete weapons of 
his enemies. The following extract is from his Preface,—a much 
better thing than his Sermon :— 


* When a huge edifice is shaken by a small force, it is evident 
that the edifice itself must be in a very rotten condition; or that 
the foundations must be giving way. Such is the present condition 
of the Church of England; tur, though it becomes not me to say so, 

et it cannot be concealed that my “ Letter to the Archbishop of 
York” (dated February 19, 1831, and written in September 1830) 
has produced a practicable breach in the walls of the Establishment. 
[had anticipated some success in the way of attack, but chiefly 
because I thought it would be firing the first gun; for it did not 
escape my notice, that a vast train of artillery was ready for the 
battle, though there was a sad want of bold engineers to undertake | 
the siege. To my great surprise, however, my own mortar has by 
itself done no small damage to the mvin wall of the fortress; and 
I doubt not, when the other guns are made to bear on the works, 
we shall soon enter in with drums beating and colours flying, to 
plant the standard of the Cross on the citadel of Babylon. 


‘A shilling pamphlet against five millions sterling (annually re- 
cewed by the Clergy for nov preaching the Gospel) are great odds ; 
but such is the deplorable state of Babylon, that with all its wealth 
and all its power, it cannot resist even this small opposition! Far 
be it from me, however, to attribute the success to my exertions : 
[ know very well that the whole success depends on the corruption | 
and weakness of that system which Lattack ; for all that is requisite 
in this siege, is to tell the truth: \et the truth be told, without con- | 
cealment, and without fear of giving offence, and against such war- 
fare the Church of England has no sort of chance: her corruptions 
and her abuses are so monstrous, that they need be on!y shewn to 
be hated; the only difficulty is to find persons who have the courage 
to withdraw the veil from the abominations that stand in the holy 
place. 

* A person who undertakes this task must make up his mind to be 
excluded from all fashionable society; ladies and gentlemen like to | 
support the Church, because it is the fashion; no person 1s admitted | 
at Almacks’ who opposes the Church; no person can go to Court 
who has displeased the Bishops. War against the Chureh is, with 
ladies and gentlemen, considered very plebeian ; he that has dis- 
composed the slumbers of the Establishment is not présentatle ; he | 
that has shattered the nerves of the Prelates is not a man of draw- 
ing-rooms and dinner-parties. 


‘ Next, then, to loosing caste, is the difficulty of encountering 
evil-speakinz, lying, and slandering; for the Clerical party have | 
always large amunitions of su h filth wherewith to defend their | 
fortress. it is their Greek fire, their most dreaded means of self- | 
defence. This Greek fire blazes and stinks in sundry reviews and | 
newspapers well known to the public; and consequently you will | 
find, that more than two-thirds of the Clergy are armed with some | 
of these publications. They have no notion of silencing opposition | 
but by slander, and so much is this weapon dreaded, that all pub- | 
lications against the Church appear in an anonymous dirguise, | 
because the writers have not the courage to face the storm of dirt | 
that is ready for them if they appear openly before the world. But | 
this sort of warfare can only serve its purpose a certain time; lies | 
have their day, but they have their night also. ‘* Magna est veritas | 
et pravalebit.” | 

* All this is well understood both by those that attack, and those 
those that defend, the abuses of the Church; so that he who should | 
dare to write such a letter as the one which appeared with my name | 
attached to it last February, is looked upon as one in a most despe- 
rate situation. All that applaud, applaud secretly; all that revile, 
revile openly. Ihave received innumerable letters from all parts 
of the kingdom, thanking me for my exertions in the cause of 
Church Reform, and to all my correspondents I hereby return 
thanks; but, I hope they will forgive me, if I have neglected to 
answer them, for to answer so many letters, would have been a task 
of insurmountable labour. To my Clerical Correspondents [ am in 
duty bound to express my gratitude for their advice and encourage- 
ment, for every Clergyman that has written to me has uniformly 

roved of my “ Letter to the Archbishop,” suggesting such fur- 
a remarks for a future occasion, as the state of their Church 
seemed to them to require. Many of their hints have been attended 
to in the following discourse, as they will perceive. 











| shew that he has a London tailor. 
10. He is secretly playing the cards of the high church party, and is 
| to be, ere long, rewarded with ample preferment. 





_ * As, however, it has been discovered that I am not to be silenced 





by the usual methods adopted to defend the Church, and as it js 
now pretty well understood that I have both the weapons and the 
resolution to continue the war to the end, my opponents have taken 
a new ground: they now cry out, “what a want of charity, in the 
Letter_to the Archbishop!” “ A sad want of charity! is echoed 
buck from all the Deaneries ; and every Stall replies, “A want o 
charity!” Thus one would imagine that I, like a hungry wolf, had 
put to flight a flock of innocent and tender lambs, cropping daisies by 
the side of murmuring rivulets. 1 beg, however, all these lovers of 
pseudo-charity to remember, that not every animal which wears a 


lamb’s-skin is indeed a lamb, and that even the scriptures talk of 
wolves in sheep-clothing.’ 


What a pity that Mr Beverley has not written throughout in a 
strain at once thus solid and light,—pleasant, well-tempered, and 
convincing! As he is an interesting person however, let him write 
as he may, we subjoin for the gratification of the reader’s curiosity, 
a postscript he has given respecting himself and his enemies :— 

‘The extraordinary violence of my enemies compels me, in a 
manner, to say some few words about myself, though it is a subject 
concerning which I would fain be silent; but in truth, such a heavy 
shower of lies and calumnies is flying abroad, that the world will 
look upon me as one dead, unless I yet lift up my voice in the land 
of the | ving. It would appear that the whole tribe of calumniators 
were silent, till the newspapers announced the fact of my having 
commenced a Lay-Ministry. They then took courage, and think- 
ing that they had me on the ground prostrate, and that I never 
again should be able to rise up under the weight of this cross, all 
the Editors of Newspapers, Reviewers, Answerers, Repliers, and 
Letter-writers poured forth the filth of their malice against me, and 
showed what zealous lovers they are of the Whore of Babylon, by 
the liberal use of those lies in which she always takes delight. The 
flood-gates of spite were opened, and ingenuity was tortured to 
invent the blackest falsehoods, as if the salvation of the Church of 
England depended on the destruction of one individual. 

‘It would require a book of no ordinary size to chronicle all the 


| lies published by the church party against me within the last five 


weeks ; though the gentlemen who have either printed these things 
themselves, or engaged others in the work, have been careful to 
send me «many of the newspapers, periodicals, &c. &c. in which 
their labours of love shine forth, for my edification and amusement. 
To shew their extreme matice, and also to amuse my readers with 
the absurd contradictions of ill-natured minds, I here collect toge- 
ther some of the fetid herbs that priestly hands would fain throw 
on the coffin of my reputation. 1. He is mad, and has twice been 
in a private mad house. 2. HeisaSocinian. 3. He is an Athiest. 
4. Heis a Roman Catholic. 5. He is a secret Infidel, and will 
soon openly declare himself to be one. 6. He is connected with 
the Rev. Robert Taylor. 7. He preaches to form a party amongst 
the Dissenters at the next General Election. 8. He preaches to 
9. He is a fanatical enthusiast. 


ll. He is a 


missionary of the Unitarians. 12. He has been sent from America 
| to destroy the Church. 13. He is in league with O’Connell. 14. 
le is piqued because the Archbishup refused to ordain him, 15. 


He never could construe Greek or Latin in his life, and therefore 
was afraid ot facing the Archbishop’s Chaplain. 16. He has 
studied Greek so intensely, that it has turned his brain. 17. Cele- 
brity is his whole object, to gain this he would rather be hanged 
than be forgotten, &e &c. &c. &e. &c. 

* No. 1 is sedulously propagated by a Chief Priest in the south 
of England, “ whose words eat as doth a canker,’ because he is 
supposed to have been one of my acquaintance in times past. 
No, 2 was given to the world by that pious newspaper, the Record, 
and what makes it still more remarkable, the writer Anew he was 
publishing a falsehood ; but as the object was to blacken by any 
means, the stumbling block of an untruth, was a small impediment. 
Nos, 5 and 6 were published by the 7imes newspaper, which dedi- 
cated a long article to the express purpose of calumniating me: for 
though that newspaper is notorious for a long and indefatigable 
attack on the Church of England, and did, in that very paper 
wherein I was slandered, contain a ribald song against the Parsons, 
yet it is not insensible to the charms of a fee from ecclesiastical 
hands. * 

‘These are the sort of weapons brought forth to silence me! 
“ They come about me like bees,” but, alas! they will not obtain 
their object! for although I can say, with old Latimer, and by ex- 
perience too, that “it is a great work of patience to endure the 
calumnies of a slanderous Church,” yet this patience I do possess, 
as all the lovers of the Whore shall find to their cost. 

‘The Reverend Gentlemen who have written answers to me and 
forwarded them, must excuse my reading them; I give them full 
credit for the usuat learning, judgment, and charity displayed by 
the Clergy of these days, but my time may be much better em- 
ployed than by listening to their lectures. 
world in general, let them 
assure me, 


if they can convince the 
My friends who have read these answers 
that if all the personalities were withdrawn, the 
pamphlets would be reduced to a very small size. 


* Itis a pity to see soclever a man as Mr Boverley so ignorant of the 
state of the press, as to make a charge of this ridiculous kind. But the 


modern Luther pleases himself perhaps in talking now and then a Little at 


random, 
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‘For the matter of the Lay Ministry, let me, in a few words, 
answer my numerous correspondents, friends and foes; had I, in- 
stead of preaching the Gospel without an episcopal commission, 

chased a good living, received Priest’s orders, commenced a 
vigorous battle with my parishioners about tithes, kept some half- 
dozen hunters, had I often been in at the death, frequented the cock- 
pit, twirled round in the waltz at balls, joined myself with all the 
youths of dissipation and fashion, raged against the Dissenters, and 
entered into a league offensive and defensive with the high church 

, [ should have been hailed as a true son of the Church, and 
received with rapture by Deans and Prebends—but an intimate 





acquaintance with clerical evil has made me spurn this deplorable 
system, and I have therefore followed the advice of Cyril of Jeru- | 
salem. “ When thou shalt have been found worthy of the grace of | 
God, then Christ gives thee authority to wrestle against the op- | 
posing powers of evil; for as he aftcr his baptism was tempted | 
forty days, not that he could not have conquered the Devil before | 
this, but because he wished all things to be done in order and in 
their proper course, thus do not thou dare to wrestle with the 
enemy before thy baptism; but having received grace, and, for the 
rest, being fortified with the armour of righteousness, then begin 
the struggle, and IF THOU WILT, PREACH THE GOSPEL.” 

‘It is my sincere wish (concludes Mr Beverley) that no Reader 
of this Discourse, or of my Letter to the Archbishop of York, 
should so misunderstand the subject as to suppose that I recom- 
mend a secession from the Church, or a disrespect to its spiritual 
ordinances. If I have influence with any persons, let me exert that 
influence by persuading them to pay great respect to all the pious 
Ministers of the Church, for not only has she in some places reli- 
gious, worthy, and laborious Ministers, who are an honour to the 
age in which they live, and a blessing to the parishes in which they 
officiate, but the Church herself is, in spiritual matters, fair and | 
holy, and beloved of her head, the Lord Jesus. It is an easy matter | 
for the simplest understanding to see the difference. The spiritual | 
treasures of the Church are held captive in a den of thieves and | 
robbers, but they are not less sacred on that account : it is our duty | 
to disperse the thieves and rescue the treasure; and there is no | 
way of doing this but by honestly, firmly, and conscientiously, in all | 
proper times and places, urging a total separation of the Church | 
from the State, and a speedy confiscation of that which is falsely | 
called Church Property.’ 


Besides the ‘proper times and places’ here mentioned, there is | 
such a thing as a proper way. The time is as it should be: the | 
place (when he preaches) doubtful. The new way in which Mr 
Beverley has chosen to make his attacks, will assuredly be regretted 
by many siacere friends of his cause. ZS 


LIST OF THE THEATRES. | 
Some years ago a statement was published of the number of thea- | 
tres in the metropolis, and their capabilitics as to numbers and | 
receipts. The following is part of the statement, and we add a list | 
of the theatres now ex'sting :— 
1. Drury Lane Theatre. 
2, Covent Gardin Theatre. 





4. Haymarket Theatre. 

5. Olympic Theatre. 

6. Adelphi (formerly Sans Pareil). 
7. Surrey Theatre. 

8. Coburg Theatre. 

9. Queen’s Theatre. 

10. Pavilion, Whitechapel. 
11. Garrick Theatre (lately closed). 
12, City Theatre (subscription). 

13. Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

14. Sadler’s Wells. 
15. Panarmonion. 
16. Equestrian Circus. 
17. French Plays performed at various places. 


The above theatres are not all open at the same time, but every 
one of them is open the greater part of the year. Although no 
_ express alteration of the law has taken place, the enlarged spirit of 
the age has had its influence, and the minor theatres now play 
‘regular dramas with no other interruption than what arises occa- 
sionally from the Proprietors of the great theatres, who, blind to 
‘the changes which have already taken place in the circumstances 
of the world, sometimes fancy that they can stem the tide which 
| has set in against monopoly of every kind, and which has already 
| pretty well succeeded in procuring a clear stage on which people 

may be amused in what way they please, and when they please, 

and which will eventually remove the barriers to political informa- 
| tion and instruction, and leave people at liberty to obtain ei! the 

benefits derivable from the diffusion of knowledge and liberal senti- 
|ment. To drop the metaphor,—the small theatres are now prac- 
| tically free from partial restrictions, and do now give their audiences 
_ representations of the higher order of the drama; but politics, and 

the discussions of matters even of a domestic kind, involving the 
introduction of news, are still confined by stamp duties and restric- 
tive laws to publications of a size and price which place them out 
of the reach of thousands who might derive benefit from them. [ft 
is then unjust and unwise restrictions, which, we anticipate, a clearer 
sense of what is required by tke times will cause ere long to be en- 
tirely removed. 











A MAN FOR A ‘HOLY ALLIANCE,’ 


One of the most arbitrary princes in our age was Muley Ishmael, 
Emperor of Morocco, who, after a long reign, died about a twelve 
morth ago [1714]. This prince was a prince of much wit and natural! 


| sense, of an active temper, undaunted courage, and great application. 


He was a descendant of Mahomet, and so exemplary for his adhe- 
rence to the law of his prophet, that he abstained all his life from 
the taste of wine ; began the annual feast, or Lent, of Ramadan, 
two months before his subjects ; was frequent in his prayers, and 
that he might not want opportunities of kneeling, had fixed in all 
the spacious courts of his passage large consecrated stones, pointing 
towards the East, for any occasional exercise of his devotion.— 
Foreign envoys, who have given an account of their audiences, de- 


_ scribe this holy man mounted on horseback in an open court, with 
, several of his alcayades, or governors of princes, about him, stand- 


For the performance of every species of dramatic entertainment,— | 9g barefoot, trembling, bowing to the earth, and, at every word he 
tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, and pantomime. These theatres | spoke, breaking out into passionate exclamations of praise, as, 
gratify between five and six thousand persons per night, and their | ‘ great is the wisdom of our Lord the King; our Lord the King 
joint average receipts may be estimated at £900, though they are | speaks as an angel from heaven.’ Happy was the man among them, 











capable of holding £1200, They are also open every evening— 

3. The Olympic Theatre, under tne management of Mr Elliston, 
capable, when full, of containing £150. 

4. The Sans Pareil, of Miss Scott, £150. 

5. The Surrey, of Mr Dibden, £300. 

6. The Royalty, Goodman’s Fields, £250. 

And 7. The Cobury, of Mr Jones, £150. 
—The performances of these five theatres are restricted, by their 
licenses, to spectacle, burletta, and pantomime. They accommodate 
an aggregate of about four thousand persons, and their nightly re- 
ceipts may be estimated at from six to seven hundred pounds.— 
There is also open, two nights in the week, the magnificent esta- 
blishment of the Italian Opera; where four thousand persons pay 
about fifteen hundred pounds per night for Italian performances 
and French dancing.—Over and above the preceding, there are 
various minor and temporary exhibitions; and, among interesting 
ones, we may mention the Theatre of Arts in Spring Gardens, and 
the illuminated exhibition of Ancient Armour in Pall-Mall.—Thus 
it appears that the several winter theatres of London receive from 
the public, during their season of about thirty weeks, a sum little 
short of £400,000. per annum; giving employment to at least one 
thousand persons, as stage-performers, musicians, authors, clerks, 
artists, and artizans.—And if, for the sake of a general total of the 
annual receipts, and of comparison with those of the French me- 
tropolis, }we estimate the receipts of our Summer theatres at a 
fourthJof that amount, we shall find the total annual receipts of the 
London thcatres amount to half a million, or to £300,000 more 
than the total annual receipts of the numerous theatres of the 
French metropolis. 

The Theatres at present existing are— 

1.4,'Tue King’s Theatre. 

2. Drury Lane Theatre. 

3. Covent Garden Theatre. 


} 


as to be sent on an errand to the most remote street in the capital ; 
which he performed with the greatest alacrity, ran through every 
| puddle that lay in his way, and took care to return out of breath, 

and covered with dirt, that he might shew himself a diligent and 
faithful minister. His Majesty at the same, to exhibit the great- 
ness of his power, and to shew his horsemanship, seldom dismissed 
the foreigner from his presence, until be had entertained him with 
the slaughter of two or three of his liege subjects, whom he very 
dexterously put to death with the tilt of his lance. St Olon, the 
French envoy, tells us, that when he had his last audience of him, 
he received him in robes just stained with an execution, and that 
he was blooded up to the elbows by a couple of Moors whom he 
had been butchering with his own imperial hands. By the calcula. 
tion of that author, and many others, who have since given an ac- 
count of his exploits, we may reckon that by his own arm he killed 
about forty thousand of his people. To render himself the more 
awful, he chose to wear a garb of a particular colour when he was 
bent upon execution; so that when he appeared in yellow, his 
great men hid themselves in corners, and durst not pay their court 
to him till he had satiated his thirst of blood by the death of some 
of his loyal commoners, or of such unwary officers of state as 
chanced to come in his way. Such was the government of Muley 
Ishmael, ‘ the servant of God, the emperor of the faithful, who 
was courageous in the very way of the Lord, the noble, the good.’ 
—To conclude this account, which is extracted from the very best 
authorities, I shall only observe that he was a great admirer of his 
late Christian Majesty. In a letter to him, he compliments him 
with the title of ‘ Sovereign arbiter of the actions and wills of his 
people.’ And in a book published by a Frenchman, who was sent 
to him as an ambassador, is the following passage :—‘ He is abso- 
lute in his states, and often compares himself to the Emperor of 
France, who, he says, is the only person who knows how to reign 
like himself, and make his will the law. —Freeholder. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haymarker.—Fish Out of Water—The School for Coquettes— Popping the 
Question-—Fricandeau. 
EncuisH Orera.—the Sorceress—Old Regimentals—The Spring Lock. 


Surrey TuHeatre. 
Tue little piece, called the Servant of All-Work, is a slight affair, 


written by Mr Bernarp, as a vehicle for Mr L. Gotpsmtip’s imi- | 


tations. It is not necessary to say much of the plot, which may 
be described in a few words, as the attempt of a young fellow, who 


has lost the good opinion of his rich uncle by a course of extrava- | 
gance, to regain the favour of the old gentleman by making himself | 


appear a pattern of economy and prudence. The farm he occupies 


in the country he has wholly neglected, the garden is in a state of | 
desolation, and all the live-stock are either dead or departed :—in | 


short, nothing is flourishing but the weeds. The old gentleman 
arrives in the country, and something must be done to propitiate 


him; for our gay friend having just married, is in want of a certain | 


sum of money forthwith. To accomplish this object, Ready, his | 


servant (Mr Gotpsmip) undertakes to personate several charac- | 
ters, who shall appear to be occupied in the house, and moreover | 


he engages, by proper management, to keep the old man from rumi- 


nating about the grounds, while he shall convince his ears at least | 
of the abundant stock on the farm, by imitating the various noises | 


which are supposed to emanate exclusively from the inhabitants of 
a farm-yard. To satisfy his master of his ability, he gives him a spe- 


cimen of his skill as an imitator of knife-grinding, and really so | 


exact to our ears was every part of the process, that we should 
have felt, had we been in the trade, very uneasy at the prospect of 
having for a competitor in our walk so very dexterous a workman. 


The master is of course satisfied that the attempt should be made, | 


and accordingly Ready, after giving Mr Quickset, the uncle, a very 


satisfactory account of his nephew’s reformation, proceeds to give | 


the proofs of it by letting him hear the discordant sounds of pigs, 


. ° | 

geese, chickens, sheep, dogs, &c. who he is made to believe are so | 
° ° . . ° . | 

numerous, the pigs and chickens in particular, as to be with diffi- | 


culty kept out of the sitting-room. 
fully up to a certain point, but is near being brought to nought by | 
the interference of the uncle’s surveyor, who forces himself into the 
presence of uncle and nephew, and reveals the true state of the 
case. However, the finale of a farce is not to be baulked in 
this way, and therefore the author contrives to provide a source 
of satisfaction for the uncle, and subdue the sparks of anger 


which he is at first disposed to emit. It was a project of 


Mr Quichset’s that his nephew should marry his ward; but she, | 


provident girl, had anticipated his purpose, run away from town, 


and was of course living with her husband in the house to which | 
the old gentleman’s visit was made, chiefly, at this time, that he | 


might detail his grievances. He is pleased to find her there, and is 
also pleased to excuse the deception practised on him for the sake 
of its ingenuity. And thus the piece terminates to the complete 
satisfaction of all parties. 

The imitations generally were good, They consisted besides 
those of the animal creation that we have mentioned, of a clownish 


servant, a French gardener, and a nursery-maid, with a baby, of the 


fractious order. The most perfect we thought were the chickeus, 
the dogs worrying the sheep, and the baby warrying the mother. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘The communications of R. will be welcome, whenever they suit him. 


We anticipate great pleasure from the Concerto in C minor, and in convey- 
ing our sense of it to the public. 


Exrata in the Articles ‘ On the Writings and Character of Godwin. 

No. 287, col. 3. For ‘ are driven from and by,’ read ‘ ure driven arto by.’ 
For ‘ great conception,’ read ‘ the conception.’ For ‘ in the wave,’ read ‘ and the 
wave.’ For ‘ made up of independent,’ read ‘ made up of nothing independent.’ 

No. 288, col. 1. For ‘ the em eee ss of heartfelt emotion,’ read ‘ the promptings,’ 

&c.—Col. 3. For ‘ incapable of conversation,’ read ‘ incapable of impression.’— 
Col. 4. For ‘ and we are told,’ read ‘ we are told.’ For ‘ the wind which sent it,’ 
read ‘ the power which sent it.’ 

No. 201, col. 2. For ‘ think it real,’ read ‘ think it rest.’ For ‘ charms of habit,’ 
read ‘ chains of habit. ’—Col. 3. For ‘ stretched by the graphic pen,’ read ‘ sketched 
by the — pen.’ For ‘ exciter of thoughts,’ read ‘ exciter of thought. 


Published ed by R. Sets Sotem, at. the ee Office, 26 Br 


The scheme goes on success- | 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Rossini’s Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
The principal Characters by Madame Raimbaux, Signor Curioni, 
Signor De Angeli, and Signor Lablache. 





| At the end of the Opera, Signor Paganini, will perform some favorite Variations. 
| To conclude with the Piece, entitled 
| LES PETITES DAN iDES. 
The principal Characters by Mlle. Irma, Mlle. St. Ange, 
M. Potier, and M. Laporte. 


THEATRE ROY AL, H AY M ARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 
Mrs Greville, Mrs T. Hill. Maria, Mrs Ashton. Mrs Prattle, Mrs Glover. 
Captain Postlewhaite, Mr Vining. 
Colonel Stanmore, Mr Brindal. Trusty, Mr Webster. 
After which KenNuy’s Comedy of 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 
Eugenia, Miss Taylor. 
Laura, Mrs Humby. Mrs Bell, Mrs Tayleure. 
Admiral Franklyn, Mr W. Farren. 
| Billy Lackaday, Mr Harley. 


Susan, Mrs T. Hill, 
Charles Franklyn, Mr Vining. 
Sand ‘ord, Mr B. Taylor. 
Curtis, Mr Mulleney. Thomas, Mr Bishop. 
After which, the Petite Comedy of 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. 
Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. 
Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. 


Angelique, Mrs Ashton. 
Von Grotius, Mr W. Farren. 
Poppinoff, Mr Webster. 


| On Monday, Clari; Spring and Autumn; The Poor Soldier ; and Fricandeau 


| ENG L ISH OPE R a. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
| The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
| Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 
With, the Romantic Drama, called 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. 
Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. 
| Paulo, Mr J. Russell. 


Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 

Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
Andrea, Mr O. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
Lieutenant, Mr East. Worgman, Mr Salter. 


| After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 


On Monday, The Sorceress; Arrangement ; aud The Spring Lock. 


‘TTD DWwernr ’ ry . 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Domestic Drama, founded upon Mrs INcHBALD’s ‘ Simple Story,’ entitled 
THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 
Herman, Miss Somerville. Matilda, Miss Scott. 
Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Count D’Orlheim, Mr Elton. Baron Woldemar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bonval, Mr Gough. 
Conrad, Mr Honner. Bravoes, Messrs Lee and Webb. 


To which will be added, a Musical Entertainment, entitled 
THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 
mma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honser. 
Compass, Mr Lee. Realy, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefeccet, 
Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 


To conclude with SHaksPrARR’s Tragedy of 
KING LEAR. 

Cordelia, Miss Scott. Regan, Madame Simon. 

Goneril, Miss Nicol. Aranthe, Miss Rumens. 
King Lear, Mr Osbaldiston. 

i Duke of Kent, Mr Williams. Duke of Albany, Mr Houaer. 
Duke of Burgundy, Mr Maitland. Duke of Cornwall, Mr Almar. 
| Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Gough. Edgar, Mr Elton. Edmund, Mr D. Pitt. 
| Oswald, Mr Rogers. Physician, Mr Webb. 

Captain of the Guard, Mr Asbury. Herald, Mr Tully. 


AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

CosurGe Theatre. — Alexander the Great—Bandit of 
the Blind Mine—Trial by Battle. 

Sapter’s Weis. — Botany Bay 


Appel des Lees— 
Forest Hut. 





—— 


yiges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications tor the 





by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esens’ Library, Old Bond street; 
Tuomas, y tery wed Birchin lane, Cornhill; Figvv, Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxfordstreet; KENNETH, 


road Court, Long Acre; Liuoyp, 42 Frith street, Soha; and by all eae and Newsmen. 
ADV. RTISEMENTS voveived at the aioe, Brydges street ; by Mr G. Reynect, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane ; 
and by Messrs C. WwW. R&YNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad strect, Golden square, 


by Cuapret; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
Corner of Bow street ; ; Turnour, Theatrical 














